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ERNEST BEVIN WELCOMES ‘“‘REVEILLE”’ 
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Labour, Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
who in the space of a few , 
weeks has effected an unprecedented 
speed-up of the workers’ war effort in 
our vast ‘‘ hush-hush ’’ factories be- 


hind the scenes, has favoured Re- 
veille with the encouraging message 
reproduced on this page. 

For many years before taking over 
the task of marshalling Britain’s un- 
armed forces; Mr. Bevin was an out- 
standing figure in the British Labour 
Movement, having played a promin- 
ent part in the trade union world ; 
and his great organizing ability, wide 
imagination and. vivid personality 
are giving the country an impetus 
that cannot be too highly praised. 

Born at Winsford, Somerset, in 
1884, he had so little education that 
he can claim to be self-taught. At 
the age of ten he began work on a 
farm. The wage was od. a week, paid et 
quarterly—so he went on strike for a cd 
3d. more per week! After that taste 
of agriculture he became, among 


WHITEHALL,S.W.1, 
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Dear Mr. Hipwell, 

The issue of free copies of 
"Reveille" to H.M. Forces is an act 
to be commended and it gives me great 


pleasure. to be patron of this issue, 


Yours. sincerely, 


Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour and one of 
England’s really great statesmen of the near 
future, spares five minutes for the photographer. 


YOUR: 
DOMESTIC DEFENCE 


UCH publicity has been given 
to a case which recently came 
before the Court of Appeal. 

It concerned the serving of a writ for 
possession of her home upon the wife 
of a sergeant in the Army, the 
allegation being that she was unlaw- 
fully in possession because {10 Is. 
(three monthly payments) were ow- 
‘ing by her husband, the mortgagor.* 
Confidence justified 
The . woman . concerned | neither 
appeared nor was represented, thus 
proving her confidence in the ulti- 
mate issue; and the five learned 
judges before whom her case was 
heard justified her trust by deciding 
that the writ should be set aside. 
One of them (Lord Justice Clauson) 
observed that to suggest a man had 
abandoned his home ‘because he was 
serving his country was “ startling 
and revolting.” 


The case was brought before the 
court by the Temperance Permanent 
Building Society, on whose behalf it 
was claimed that the mortgagor had 
lost his—and -therefore his wife’s— 
right to possession. And this at a 
time when most building societies are 
only too glad to accept any reasonable 
offer from men whose resources are 
depleted through being called to the 
Colours ! 


During peace-time. we heard of 
certain societies which guaranteed 
themselves a regular revenue in the 
form of ‘‘ surveyor’s fees,” but care- 
fully avoided further business with 
their clients on any but the most 
one-sided terms by considerably 
undervaluing the property concerned, 
and covering themselves by refusing 
independent valuations. 


The .war has automatically saved 
most men in the Services from this 
kind of exploitation, and we are glad 
to see, from the instance quoted 
above, that the interests of property- 
buyers now in uniform are to be 
guarded for them during the period 
when, through circumstances beyond 
their control, they are unable to meet 
their liabilities on the scale that was 
possible before they. answered their 
country’s call. 


Spirit that will endure 

As we said in our last issue, a con- 
tented soldier is a good soldier. By 
protecting “the boys” against in- 
justices in their domestic field, Great 
Britain is simultaneously kindling in 
their hearts that spirit which will 
endure to the uttermost until victory 
has been achieved. ° 


* (A summary of this case in its earlier stages 
was published in our last issue, and our Barrister 
Correspondent deals with the subject on page 6 of 
this issue.) 


other things, tram 
conductor, shop assistant and 
van-man. 

Joining the Dockers’ Union, he was 
elected a delegate at Bristol in 1gro. 


His conduct of the dockers’ claim for — 


a minimum wage of 16s..a day earned 
him the proud title, ‘“‘ Dockers’ K.C.”’, 
and won for him an enviable place of 
affection and esteem in the hearts of 
the working masses. 

Dockers’ K.C. 

' At the time of taking over the 
labour reins from Mr. Ernest Brown, 
this versatile champion of the wage- 
earners was General Secretary of the 
Transport and General Workers’ 
Union ; and in the short time which 
has elapsed since he accepted the new 
appointment he has raised the income 
limit for those who may benefit under 
the Unemployment Insurance scheme 
from {250 to £420: a task his pre- 
decessors had been delaying for years. 


“SOMETHING SMELLY IN 
DENMARK 


WE cannot resist publishing the follow- 

ing anecdote, which comes from the 
Managing Director’s Office of the Statisti- 
cal Review. 

“ The Danish cows now ‘ under pro- 
tection’ of the Nazis may cause them a 
bit of trouble. A cow has a marked 
personality and will not tolerate a 
stranger handling her teats. 

“ This outstanding fact about cows is 
officially recognized in the British 
Army. In the private soldiers’ pocket 
book known as the-“ King’s Regula- 
tions,’ it is laid down that if and when a 
soldier has to milk a cow, the animal 
must be blindfolded. Danish cows, 
even tf blindfolded, will easily recognize 
the German milker. They have a sense 
of smell.” 
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LONG lost pal o’ mine with a 

reputation for liking an easy 

life bumped into me the other 
day. As usual, his appearance was 
immaculate—even in khaki. © 

“ How’s the war going out your 
way ?’’ I asked. 

“What war?” was his puzzled 
reply. 

Then he told me he was in the Pay 
oy 
, * cs * 

Which reminds me of a man I 
know who goes to sleep from eight- 
thirty till four-thirty every day in an 
Army Records Office. 

‘He told me one against his crowd. 
It went thus :— 

: Grade Three Clerk (to temporary 
ditto): ‘“‘Confound you! What do 


-you mean by stamping ‘ Secret ’ on 
all these unimportant documents ? ”’ 


Temporary Clerk: “That's the 


_ Major’s idea, sir. He’s been reading 


Edgar Allan Poe, and believes it will 
deceive spies if he locks away papers 
that don’t matter, whilst leaving the 
real secrets in obvious places.” 


Grade Three Clerk: ‘ Then where’s 
to-day’s list of Embarkation Ports 
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Help the National effort. 
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and Destinations of Units Proceeding 
Overseas ? ” 


Temporary Clerk: “ The Colonel 
lit his pipe with it this morning, sir.” 
; * * * 


Then there was the dear old lady 
with a leaning toward the vernacular 
conflicting against her desire not to 
offend. 

Finding herself in a railway com- 
partment that was packed with a 
gang of revelling, sun-burned “ tom- 
mies ’’ who were coming back from 
the B.E.F., and deciding to make 
herself at home with them, she 
leaned toward the hardened-looking 
veteran opposite and remarked : 

“J suppose you are an old—er— 
perspiration ? ” 

* * * 


AN announcement has been made 

in the Press to the effect that 
listeners in the United States will in 
future be able to hear a broadcast of 
air raids on London. 

This is certainly a good way of 
increasing the valued pro-British 
feeling of our cousins across the 
“herring pond ’’—providing some- 
body tells them it’s an air raid. 
Without that explanation, however, 
we are wondering if they will mistake 
the sound of sirens, bombs and 
ack-ack guns for an ordinary broad- 
cast from Chicago. Or they might 
think it was just another jazz tune, 
and—stand up and dance ! 


* * * 


Incidentally, speaking of air raid 
‘music,’ we have heard a serious 
suggestion that “organ~ pipes”’ 
should be attached to the wings of 
our dive hombers, so that when they 
swooped down upon their prey they 
would be doing psychological as well 
as material damage. This idea, of 
course, follows the fitting of whistling 
fins to German bombs ; and it cer- 
tainly has possibilities. 


This war was commenced a long 
time before last September—as a 
war of nerves. During the winter 
months preceding the real outbreak 
of hostilities in the spring of this year 
that war of nerves was continued ; 
and, although fighting on land has 
begun in earnest, there is no doubt 
that the tactics employed reveal 
more than a little of the “ nerve”’ 
element even now. 


For that reason we shall have to 
revise our methods somewhat. There 
is no denying that bluff plays an im- 
portant part.in international warfare 
—a fact which emphasizes the value 
of any trick that can be used to play 
upon the imagination of the people 
we are attacking—and dive bombers 
which emitted a crescendo shriek as 
they went into action would cer- 
tainly be an effective weapon in the 
armoury of terror. 


REVEILLE, July ©, 


PADRE: ‘‘ Even out here you should count your blessings.’’ 


DIGGER: ‘‘ An’ a bloke needn’t be a flaming mathematician 


to do it!” 


EVERTING to the frivolous (it’s 
our privilege, you know), we 
heard a good one about a cautious 
old dear who lived out in the wilds 
of a country district. Her boy was 
leaving home to join H.M.S. 
Worcester, in London; and_ her 
farewell admonishment was :— 


“T do ’ear say as ’ow they’ve got 
sirens in London now. Them’s the 
young ’uzzies that used t’ lure sailors 
on t’ th’ rocks; so don’t you go 
lis’enin’ to any o’ they, John.” 
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| WE have a namesake which we can 
recommend. The other Re- 
veille is published in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, appears monthly, and costs 
threepence. It is the official journal 
of the New South Wales branch of 
the R.S.S.LL.A., and an excellent 
publication it is. 


One feature in a recent issue which 
caught our eye and raised a smile on 
even our sober countenance, was an 
illustration depicting a weedy-looking 
youth of the not-so-conscientious 
objector type standing in front of the 
recruiting officer’s desk. The caption 
read :— 

“And now you've in the Army, what 
would you like to be, my lad ?”’ 

“ If you please, sir, an Ex-Service Man.” 

* * * 
HE mixture of drama, pathos and 
irresistible wit which every war 
produces invariably finds an echo in 
some of the grandest and most in- 
spired of all journalism. 


The best stories are human stories. 
This time, as in 1914-18, some of the 
articles penned by men who stood on 
the edge of hell with the B.E.F. are 

alive with that warmth of feeling 

“which only actual contact with 
heroism in the midst of suffering can 
generate. Yet because they are 
human stories they are not un- 
relieved by that courageous humour 
which always asserts itself in the 
darkest hour. 


Here is an example, quoted at 
random from a B.E.F. Press Corre- 
spondent’s story of the evacuation 
from France :— 


“The A.T.S. girls repeated the 
miracle of feeding the five thousand 
with what at first promised to be 
little more than five loaves and two 
fishes. For three days and nights we 
braved torpedo, mine and bomb, 
sleeping on the deck and taking turn 
at submarine watch. 


—Reproduced by kind permission 
(we hope!) of ‘* Smith’s Weekly.” 


“On our last night one of the 
R.A.F. officers, struggling with a 
crossword puzzle, appealed to an- 
other: ‘ Word of six letters, and the 
clue is, ‘‘ Now ceases to exist.” ’ 


««*T suppose the answer is France,’ 
said the other.” 


The Better ’Ole 


Tommy Atkins: “What made you 
join up?” 


Jack Tar: “ Well, I’m single and with- 
out parents, and in any case war appeals 
tome. And you?” 


Tommy Atkins: “‘I have a wife, four 
kids, me ol’ man and me in-laws, all under 
me roof. I went into the Army to get 
some peace,” 


Advertising—with a vengeance ! 


Would the Officer of the R.A.F. who saw 
Monsieur and Madame in France, get 
in touch with Mlle. Suzanne ——, Box «xx, 
““The Times,” E.C. 4. 

(Recent advertisement.) 


We have been asked to state that this 
announcement applies only to members of 
the R.A.F. The 2,473 civilian replies re- 
ceived up to the time of going to press will 
not be acknowledged. 


THE WRONG & THE 
RIGHT SPIRIT 


A Study in Statesmanship | 


William Pitt (about 1800): 
“ There is scarcely anything around 
us but ruin and despair.” 


Disraeli (1849): “‘ In industry, 
commerce and agriculture, there is 
no hope.” 


Duke of Wellington (1851) : “ I 
thank God I shall be spared from 
seeing the consummation of ruin that 
is gathering about us.” : 


Lord Shaftesbury (1868) : “‘ No- 
thing can save the British Empire 
from shipwreck.” 


Those were surely defeatists of | 
their day, but the incalculable 
value of Mr. Churchill’s broad- 
casts must be the antithesis of 
the above. 


His individual appeal is such’ 
that he appears to be addressing 
himself to every one of his listen- 
ing public as though no other 
human being heard his voice. 


That is the secret_of sincere and _ 
simple oratory ; response in each ~ 
mind is instant and lasting. His 
periodical broadcasts are a wonder-:. 
ful tonic and one of the greatest... 
incentives that we can possibly _ | 
have to help us in winning the war. 
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BARBER’S 
RASH 


Do you recall a certain Momentous 


. Speech being postponed? 


The world 


was not told why, but possibly it 
was to give the Speaker time to—— 


re-grow | his 


T happened (or might well have 
done) in the days of recurrent 
crises; and at that time, no 

doubt, the well-informed in this 
country thought it best to keep it 
dark. But now—as the song says 
—now it can be told. 


. Every morning at the appointed 
hour the little barber—who was con- 
veniently deaf and dumb—was ad- 
mitted into the Leader’s presence. 
And there, in a bullet-proof suite of 
the Chancellery, he shaved him. 

The Leader accepted these minis- 
trations as a matter of course with- 
out even giving the little barber a 
thought. For he had a lot on his 
mind that was of significance, and 
in a country with a population of 
some 85 millions the little barber, to 
look at, was the least significant of 
the lot. 

But there were two things that the 
little barber had never liked about 
the Leader: his smudge of a mou- 
stache, and his politics. Professional 
niceties resented the one, and his 
dormant individuality resented the 
other. 


A Poor Country 


After all, it was not much fun 
living in a country where the pro- 
verbial walls had ears—assuming, for 
the moment, one was disposed and 
able to talk. Nor did he take any- 
thing but a poor view of a state of 
affairs whereby Christmas “ celebra- 
tions’ took the form of thickening 
the soup. 

But as he shaved the Leader one 
morning it came to the little barber 
that he was, potentially, the most 
important person in Europe. His 
responsibility was enormous, and 
nobody had yet realized it—not even 
the Leader’s Toady-in-Chief, who was 
always reading sinister motives in the 
most innocent actions. 

Yes, in the hands of the little bar- 
ber was the power to make himself a 
figure of history. Indeed, he could 
take history by the tail, should he so 
care, and twist it in a way that would 
rock the world. 

_  All- he had to do was to cut the 
_Leader’s throat ! 


Fame ! 
True, they would execute him for 
the act—but.what of it? In a 
_ country where individualism was 
verboten, he would emerge—an Indi- 
vidual. Not a newspaper in the world 
but what would print his picture. 
Stimulating thought! 
Yes, they would execute him, all 
right—but the relish had gone from 
existence, anyway. What was life 
tworth when you could hardly call 
tyour soul your own? And it 
wouldn’t surprise him if his soul 
, itself was ersatz by this time! 
2 bee d 


tad 


moustache ! 


The little barber was so sick of 
ersatz. Ersatz butter, ersatz clothes, 
ersatz everything. It all gave you 
one big headache. And the aspirin 
you took for that headache was, you 
may be sure, ersatz too. 

There were plenty of people who 
would like to do the Leader in. But 
the Leader, most inconsiderately, 
never gave anybody the chance to 
do him in. 

Everywhere he went he was ringed 
by Iron Guards. Serried ranks were 
his bullet-proof waistcoat. And when 


By 
Stuart Jackson 


he relaxed—well, you might as well 
march against the moon as his moun- 
tain retreat. The Leader could 
encompass the death of his closest 
friends, and had not hesitated to do 
so when it had served his purpose. 

But he himself sedulously avoided 
giving Death a look-in. No point of 
vantage from which the assassin’s 
bullet could reach his heart ... 

No. assassin’s bullet, true—but 
what of the barber’s razor? Ah! 
there was an expedient which had 
been overlooked. Just as the master 
criminal might lose sight of the one 
small and contemptible thing that 
brought about his undoing, so in the 
present paradox. 


His Undoing 


In this instance, the little barber 
was the contemptible and uncon- 
sidered thing, the obvious factor 
which the master mind had lost sight 
of in the course of more complicated 
thinking. The Leader had always 
taken his barber as a matter of fact— 
and that would prove his undoing. 

Most certainly he would cut the 
Leader’s throat ! 

The idea, once generated, grew in 
the mind of the little barber. To 
him it was not one that called for 
precipitate action. It was an Idea 
with which to dally. For the longer 
one dallied with it, the greater be- 
came one’s sense of power: a very 
pleasant sensation to the ego, when 
for a long time you have not been 
permitted to have any ego at all. 

In imagination, of course, he re- 
hearsed the act itself many times. 
With every succeeding crisis (and in 
those days they were many) he 
chuckled anew in the solitude and 
secrecy of his own home. - 

He would amuse himself of an even- 
ing by getting out his razors and 
running a perceptive and apprecia- 
tive thumb along their eager edges. 

Which one should he use? He 
must remember that the razor which 
did the fateful deed was liable to be 
rendered historic. 
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Nodoubt,suitably moments, but perhaps it was as well | 
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it’ would ultimately 


en-cushioned, 
find a place of distinction under a 
glass case in some eminent museum. 

The one with the ivory handle and 
inlaid pearl? The new one that the 
Czech commercial traveller hadsmug- 
gled back to him from Sheffield, 


England? Or the sleek and sinister 
little black one that flicked the air 
like a_serpent’s tongue? Well, 
whichever he decided to use,: any 
one of them was calculated to make 
a sound job of the business! 

And now—to determine Der Tag, 


for one couldn’t go on putting it off 


like this for ever if one were to set 
the seal of history upon oneself. 


The Day ! 


After due deliberation, the little 
barber determined The Day. There 
was one pending, ten days ahead, 
when the stage would be appropri- 
ately set. 

At that time the Leader was due 
to make a speech upon the words of 
which Europe and the world would 
hang. 

True, the Leader was always mak- 
ing speeches, which meant that more 
and more timorous souls hanged 
themselves, anyway—but this was 
to be an extra special speech, con- 
ducive to hanging everything in 
general; and a lot of people were 
awaiting its delivery with extreme 
trepidation. It was all the mountains 
of Mars to an umbrella that what the 
Leader said would ensure that there 
would be no peace this year—nor 
next year either. No moment could 
be more propitious. 

* * * 

The day came—and the hour was 
at hand. 

The little barber had been com- 
manded to appear at the Chancellery 
very early that morning ; and there 
he was in the bullet-proof room, his 


razors set out, the chair adjusted at | 


the appropriate angle. 


Enter the Leader 


The Leader entered with a scowl 
on his face. (The Leader’s face 
always wore a scowl when he was 
about to make a speech, and as he 
was always making speeches he was 
invariably scowling.) 

He sat down in the chair in heavy 
silence. The little barber took the 
brush and lathered him. Merely, as 
he told himself, for the sake of ap- 
pearances. Really, there didn’t seem 
much point in lathering a man whose 
throat you proposed to cut in a few 


With a gleeful chuckle he denuded : 
the Leader of his moustache 


Besides, any early depar- — 
ture from the orthodox might arouse 


to do so. 


the Leader’s suspicions. 


Now the Leader was lying back at — 3 


just the right angle in the chair. The 
little barber trembled a little in his 
inner excitement. ‘‘ Now for it!” 
he thought ; but he steeled himself 
at once, for the historic act demanded 
a steady hand. 


The razor with the ivory handle g 


and inlaid pearl? The wicked little 
black one ? 
thing from Sheffield ? 


The beautiful, shining 


His hand hovered. He savoured © a 


the aesthetic joy of the artist who, 
with paints mixed upon his palette, 
hesitates for one exquisite moment 
before lunging at the canvas. 


(continued on page 4) 


is the most efficient 
antiseptic. known. 
In war and peace it 


has been used the 
world over for the 


past hundred years. . 


lodine costs little, 
_ never fails to protect 


against infection. 
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EQUALITY OF SACRIFICE 


2) 


; Bs the armament industries, one of the most bare-faced 


cases of large-scale ‘‘ cashing-in ’’ on the war has been provided 
- by our railway companies, whose present profiteering policy, 
conducted under the ingenious leadership of Sir Josiah Stamp (chairman 
of the company which charges you a “‘ service’ fee), has aroused more 
than one protest in the House of Commons since last autumn. 
Not content with amassing wealth at the expense of the Government 
and civilian travellers, however, these patriotic. people are now accused 
of trying to make more money out of you. 


EXORBITANT CHARGES 
As reported on page 5, it is alleged that, by refusing certain facilities 
to voluntary organizations which would provide food and drink to 
members of the fighting forces at cost price, the railway companies are 


a compelling the most poorly-paid of all war workers to patronize their 


a 


‘own refreshment rooms (or those of firms which pay a heavy rent), 
where exorbitant charges are made. . 


Such a situation, if it exists exactly as described, is intolerable ; there 
is nothing—absolutely nothing—that can be said in justification or 
defence of it. Jf the morale of the masses 1s to be maintained, ‘‘ Equality 
of Sacrifice’? must become more than a verbal sleeping- draught offered by 
nimble tongues to quieten the vigilant. The people who, twelve months 
ago, were screaming from hoardings and headlines for a ‘‘ square deal ”’ 


must be prepared to offer nothing less to the men who are now sacri- 


1 
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course. 


_ carry a packet in your pocket or knapsack. 


__ be prepared easily under any circumstances. 


F ” 5 
SYMINGIONS 
% OUPS y & 57° A PACKET 


_ hearten you than a plateful of hot, delicious, 


‘enough for two hungry people. 


ficing everything to preserve the soil on which their lines are laid. 


In connection with the L.M.S. service charge, we have several times 
approached the company to see if.members of the fighting forces could 
be made. immune from this addition to the catering tariff, and have 
now been advised that if the matter were broached by the War Office 
Welfare Department it would definitely receive consideration. 


So, War Office Welfare Officers, go to it! ‘‘ Reveille” has prepared 
the age for you; now it 1s up to you. 


A hottimeinthe "“missina” 


NE of the big tasks now con- 

fronting voluntary organizations 

is the collection of information con- 

cerning men who have been reported 
as ‘‘ missing,”’ 

Many thousands of letters have 
reached the British Red Cross from 
? | anxious relatives, anda large-scale 

'enquiry is being instituted with the 
object of gleaning every available 
detail concerning the actions and the 
last-known whereabouts of men who 
have disappeared. Such details, 
however insignificant some may ap- 
pear to be, will be valued by anxious 
enquirers. 

In this connection Reveille is taking 
the lead by conducting a Bureau of 
Missing Service Men. Every fort- 
night, names and (where possible) 
photographs of some of the missing 
men will be published. The first list 
appears on page 8 of this issue. 


There’s nothing better to warm and 


nourishing soup—Symington’s Soup, of 


Symington’s Soups are made in a 


jiffy and one 2d. packet makes more than Aicendon, pieabe) 

We, therefore, take this oppor- 
tunity to appeal for the assistance of 
our readers, who are in a unique 
position to help. Please make a 
point of perusing the B.M.S.M. 
feature immediately you receive your 
copy, and let us know at once if you 
made contact on “‘ the other side ”’ 
with any of the men named. Even 


Always 


It makes an ideal “‘ standby ration,” and can 


There are 15 popular varieties. 


thing to alleviate almost unendurable 
anxiety. Reveille will gladly refund 
postage, and a reward will be made 


Market Harborough | When vital information is received. 


Symington & Co., 


Ltd., 


a scrap of knowledge may do some- 


Strange Story Behind | 


“REVEILL 


the So 
MARSEILLAISE 


HE “ Marseillaise”’ was com- 

posed by Rouget de Lisle (then 
a Captain in the Engineers) at Stras- 
bourg on the night of April 25-26, 
1792, while the French Rhine army 
was assembling for the war against 
Austria which had been forced on 
Louis XVI by the Girondists. 


On that night Rouget de Lisle was 
dining with the Mayor of Strasbourg, 
M. Dietrich, and the song was 
written at his suggestion as an 
alternative to the inevitable and 
monotonous “Ca Ira.” 

De Lisle admitted that he was a 
little drunk (‘‘légérement aviné’’) 
when he left the dinner-table and 
ran back to his lodgings. “‘ The next 
morning,” he said, “‘ on waking from 
a deep sleep, I was almost astonished 
to find on my desk the verses of my 
hymn.” 


Fame 
Delayed 


They were printed locally as the 
“Chant de guerre de l’Armée du 
Rhin,”’ and it was not until some 
weeks later that a party of volun- 
teers from Marseilles sang them on 
their march to Paris and gave them 
the fame that they deserved.. 


The subsequent history of the 
“‘ Marseillaise ’’ has been strange. It 
was written by a Royalist to rally 
French opinion to meet a threatened 
invasion of the kingdom. Less than 
a year later it was being used by 
revolutionaries to sound the death- 
knell of the monarchy. After the 
fall of the Directory on the “ 18th 
Brumaire”’ it disappeared entirely, 
and throughout the first Empire 
and the Restoration was strictly for- 
bidden as seditious. 


De Lisle’s own story is a sad one. 
The young man who summed up it 
character in the little poem “Moi” 


Pour la patrie 
Donner ma vie, 

C’est mon espoir. 
Mauvaise téte, 

Le coeur honnete, 
C’est mon avoir. 
Amour extréme 

Aux bonne gens, 
Guerre aux méchants, 
C’est mon systéme— 


wrote one or two other successful 


‘songs, but nothing of the quality of 


the ‘‘ Marseillaise.”’ 
In 1826 he was imprisoned for 
debt, and the years of his retirement 


at Choisy-le-Roi were spent in 
poverty. 
Aged and 
Broken 
In April, 1915, L’Intransigeant 


published the recollections of an old 
lady who knew him there. ,“ Aged, 
broken and afflicted, leaning on his 
right side, his hair quite white, one 
might have thought him a hundred 
years old,’ she said; “ there was 
something about him so miserable 
that no one dared speak to him, and 
he himself spoke to nobody.” - 


But during the first desperate year 
of the last War, when the strains of 
the ‘“‘ Marseillaise’’ put heart into 
her soldiers, France bethought her- 
self once more of Rouget de Lisle. 
On July 14, 1915, his ashes were 
brought to Paris and solemnly laid 
to rest in the Invalides. 


DEREK HUDSON. 
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PROMOTION 


i [EMBERS of the Forces who 
are anxious to obtain promo- 
tion should not lose sight of the 


fact that many unofficial publica: . 
tions by experienced soldiers have | 


been written to guide them in 
achieving their ambitions. 


a 
he mall 


Commanding Officers vary in their 


ability to impart knowledge to their 


subordinates, with the result thats. 3 


many aspiring “‘rankers”’ 
N.C.O.s have to find other sources 
of information as well. That is where 
these .books, with their human ap- 


and 


proach to the subjects with which — 


they deal, are invaluable. 
Brightly Written 


Written, usually, in arresting lan-_ 


guage, they convey graphically hints . 


on leadership, etc. Volumes are 
available that cover a wide range of 


subjects which will be helpful to the _~ 


ambitious, including the following :— ce 


Section Commanding, | 
Infantry Section Leading. 


General Leadership (addressed. ta- 


young officers), 
Military Map-reading, . 
The Bren Light Machine Gun, 
Lewis Gun Mechanism, and 
Simple. Mathematics for 
Officers. 


Hints and advice on elementary | 


Gunner > 


training are also offered, and there is — 


a summary of King’s Regulations and : 


Military Law. 

None of these books is expensive, 
and if readers will let us have details 
of the subjects that interest. them 


most we shall be pleased to submit ~ 


particulars of appropriate volumes. 


BARBER’S RASH 


(continued from page 3) 


Finally, he picked up the razor that 


the Czech had brought him from 2 


Sheffield, England. 


' But even as he poised it, and stood ~ 
tensed upon his soles, there came to’ ~ _ 
After all, urged ~ 


him this thought : 
the Thought, cutting a man’s throat 
is a messy business ; 


and, however’ 


reasonable your own motives, there’ ©. 


was always a body of unreasonable 


people ready to sympathize with the _ 


fellow whose throat you had cut. _ 
How much more piquant it would 
be, in the interests of world peace, 
to make the Leader an object of 
ridicule!’ 
How to do it? 


Ah, 
thought! 


All one had to do was to 
extend a deft hand and cleave off one 


titillating 


half of the Leader’s smudge of a” 


moustache! 


Imagine the Leader making a ~ 
publica appearance on this momentous ~~ | 


day so ludicrously deficient! 


Tova 


balance things, the Leader would 
have to shave off the other half—and ~ 


then who wotld recognize him, 


anyway ? 
It was too funny, that thought! 


With a gleeful chuckle at the in- | 


spired whimsey that had. come to 


him to Genude the Leader thus, the, . 
little barber gently tilted back the 
Leader’s head, and, with a decisive _ 


stroke, he did—just that . 


With a bellow of rage the: Lele é 


arose from the chair. He took one _ 
look at himself in the glass. | 


Then, displaying none ‘of those = sia 


niceties which characterize the artist, 
he picked up the nearest razor that _ 
came to hand—and cut the fae 
barber’s throat ! 
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M.P.s on Scandalous Treatment of 
Troops 


HE ‘scandalous conditions of railway travel for soldiers on 

leave’? were the subject of angry protests in Parliament 
recently. From all parts of the House there came heated re- 
marks about the lack of cheap refreshment and other facilities 
at railway stations. 

Mr. Robertson (Cons., Streatham), after several weeks’ effort to improve 
conditions, publicly charged the War Office, and in particular the welfare 
officers, with neglect. 

“The Director of Army Welfare should stand court-martial as a 
soldier for neglect of duty in war-time,” he said; and alleged that 
every effort was made to force troops into the railway companies’ own 
refreshment rooms, whilst obstacles were placed in the way of voluntary 
organizations which would supply food and drink at cost price to men 
in uniform. : : 
Protesting against the inadequate rest accommodation at main London 

stations, he described one rest room as a “ Black Hole of Calcutta.” The 
ventilation was so bad that the caretaker gave up his job. 

Sir Joseph Nall (Cons., Hulme) said :— 

“‘T believe no member of the welfare staff has been to these stations to 


see what is going on. The military authorities, when they send men on 


leave, take no notice of train connections, and the men are thrown into the 
termini at two in the morning when all trains have gone.” 


NO COMFORTS 


Mr. Maxton (I.L.P., Bridgeton) mentioned some R.E.s who had to . 


“kick about ’’ the platforms at-Euston immediately after returning from 
an. appalling experience in the Norwegian campaign. After remarking 
that M.P.s and business mén have all the luxuries of hotel dining-rooms 
and first-class sleepers, he added : 


‘“< The ordinary routine of life has not been disturbed for us by the war, 
while these men, who are bearing the hardships, do not get their comforts.” 
Mr. ‘Beaumont (Lab., Batley and Morley) said that he was recently 

‘travelling alone in a first-class compartment when men returning from 
Dunkirk were crowding the corridor. ; 


He invited some of them in and told them to sit down, but a ticket inspec- 
tor asked them to leave. “I insisted on them staying,” said Mr. Beaumont, 
“and I gave the inspector my name.” 

** This House will not stand for such treatment. Somebody has got to 
go,’’ was the comment of Mr. Magnay (Lib. Nat., Gateshead). 

Replying to the criticisms, Mr. Richard Law, Financial Secretary to the 
War Office, said the position had been exaggerated. He would not admit 
that there were grave scandals, and attempted to attribute what he appeared 
to regard as small inconveniences to the fact that railway stations are 


“ old-fashioned.’”’ His speech was frequently interrupted. 
(Director-General of Territorial Army and Army Welfare is Lieut.-General Sir John Brown. There are 


six Command Welfare Officers, including Col. H. L. 


Nathan, on whom a peerage was recently conferred.) 


We Must Learn to March 


‘“‘ Foot-slogging’ 


"THE British infantry has never 

held the palm for marching, 
though we know what the Light 
Division did in Spain. In the last 
few decades the whole trend of the 
population has been to rely more and 
more on mechanical means of loco- 
motion instead of depending on 
“ Shanks’s mare.”” School children 
in many cases are transported in 
buses, and where people walk for 
pleasure they keep so far as possible 


to grass tracks. 


Secret of Victory 

It is rare nowadays to see our 
troops moving otherwise than in 
lorries @& other vehicles. It has been 
forgotten that Marshal Saxe said, 
“The secret of victory lies in the 
legs.” 

Only a few days ago when I was 
distening to the experiences of a 
wounded poilu who had been evacu- 
ated from Dunkirk after the memor- 
able retreat from Belgium, he re- 


> Still Important 


marked that our infantry were not 
good marchers. This is borne out by 
what British officers have told me, 
all of whom spoke of the detestation 
of their men of the foreign pave 
roads, just as did our reservists in 
1914 who rejoined, soft-footed, from 
civil occupations. 
Where Nazis Lead 


The Nazis are by training formid- 
able in one respect at least—their 
marching powers; and I am con- 
vinced that if victory is to be won, 
as it certainly will be, long and 
trying marches on the Continent will 
have to be surmounted. 

It is not too late to repair this 
weakness in the armour of both our 
Regular troops and Militia. Physical 
training on football grounds will not 
suffice. If time is not available, 
spells of jog-trotting daily on the 
hard high roads will harden feet and 
strengthen lungs. Let no time be 
wasted: there is not a moment to 
be lost. AYLMER HALDANE. 


ROVED TRAVELLING CONDITIONS 


. A recent portrait of 
PATRICIA MORISON 
now appearing in the Paramount 
Picture, 

‘* PERSONS IN HIDING.’’ 


For reviews of latest films see 
** FELMS OF THE FORTNIGHT ”’ 


(page 7) 


NORTH SEA DUEL 


British Crew Returns Safely 


LYING over the North Sea to take 
part in a nightraid on military 
targetsin Germany, a British bomber 
recently encountered an enemy 
fighter of the Messerschmitt 110 type. 
Out of the darkening sky it at- 
tacked the bomber on the port beam, 
opening fire with machine guns and 
cannon. One shell hit the main 
petrol-tank, making a large hole. 
The Messerschmitt then delivered 
a second attack in the hope of 
finishing the bomber off, but the 
British rear-gunner got in an accurate 
burst from a range: of- 200. yards, 
hitting the enemy’s starboard engine 
and setting it on fire. A few seconds 
later the Messerschmitt went into a 


-deep dive and was seen to explode 


about 250 feet above the water. 
Good Sea Landing 


By this time, the difficulties of the 
bomber had increased. Obviously 
the rubber dinghy would have to be 
launched and the aircraft abandoned. 
A good sea-landing was made and the 
crew were safe in their dinghy several 
minutes before the bomber sank. 

The plight of the crew was subse- 
quently seen by another British air- 
craft, which reported the position of 
the dinghy and a destroyer picked up 
the crew after they had been in the 
dinghy for six hours. 


Americans’ Practical 
Friendship 


ONE of us is very anxious to see 
the inside of an ambulance, but 
there is something very reassuring 
in the knowledge that there are 
plenty of them in existence. 

A recent addition to the Red Cross 
fleet comes from no less a well-known 
personage than Harry M. Warner, 
president. of. Warner Brothers, the 
famous film-producers, whose gift of 
twenty vehicles was announced in a 
cable to Max Milder, the Warner 
chief in this country. 

Mr. Warner is to be congratulated 
upon giving us this excellent demon- 
stration of America’s friendship to- 
ward the Allies. 
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Thanks to Canada 


War-time Importance as a 
Larder 


Aaeet from a few men, most of 
whom are believed to have 
reached English ports, the First 
Canadian Division is. once - more 
intact. 


Disappointed though the Canadians are 
at the way in which they were deprived of 
action on “‘ the other side,’’ at least one 
of them earned the distinction of taking a 
prisoner—a parachutist. 


He was on sentry-go at the time, near 
a small French village in which the 
Dominion troops were gathered. Sud- 
denly his attention was attracted by the 
shouts and the gesticulations of a group 
of Frenchmen, and he arrived on the scene 
to find a frightened “ civilian ’’*wearing a 
respirator and carrying a revolver. 


Advancing with his bayonet levelled at 
the German’s belt, ‘the Canadian dis- 
armed him and escorted him to the village 
police station. : 


“‘T had a hard job to prevent the 
Frenchmen from lynching him,’’ he said, 
“ but I thought it best to let the police 
give all the punishment.”’ 


* * * 


But though, with the exception“Of one 
or two small incidents of this nature, the 
boys from across the Atlantic have had 
little opportunity to show us what they 
can do, the men who labour on the soil of 
Canada have already played an important 
part on the war stage. 


Cables have recently reached London 
from Ottawa, which suggest that ail 
records in grain production will be 
broken. 


Nearly 1,500,000 more acres of wheat 
have been grown this year, and an ample 
rainfall has assisted the growth of pastures 
and forage crops. 


When winter comes with the shadow of 
famine lurking over Europe, many who 


‘have allowed their national fortunes to 


become interwoven with those of the 
Nazis will envy Great Britain her access 
to such a well-stocked larder. 


Serv7ce 


Quiz 
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Q. What builds you up 
as you take it down ? 
Horlicks—hot or cold 
—the finest drink 

for physical fitness 


HATEVER your job these 
days, Horlicks can help you 

to do it even better—because there’s 
nothing like it for keeping you /it! 
Horlicks is made from milk, wheat 
and malted barley—z1oo per cent 
nourishment. 
special kind, that is, in a form your 
body can instantly use and turn into 
quick energy! That is the most 
valuable type of nourishment there 
is—and that is why Horlicks is the 
best drink for you and for every man 
who values good physical condition 


oak 4 


A, 


* ey 

Horlicks is served hot or cold at canteens, 
milk bars, soda fountains and cafés 
everywhere. 


Tablets, 3d., 1/- and 1/6. 
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And don’t forget Horlicks - 
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' Expanding and flexible, it adjusts itself 


Elastike 


SOLDIER’S 
HOME 


RECENT attempt by a build- 
A ing society to get a soldier’s 

wife out of her home failed 
(as reported briefly on page 1), and 
the lawsuit which was heard and 
debated by five Lords Justices in the 
Court of Appeal did not cost her a 
penny. . 

The case arose in this way. Mr. 
Victor Robert Nevitt, now Sergeant 
Nevitt, a carpenter, took out a mort- 
gage on a little semi-detached house 
in Rosville Road, Hayes, Middlesex, 
with the Temperance Permanent 


Building Society. He borrowed £570 


on the house, and was paying it offin 
monthly instalments of £3 7s. 


Difficult Circumstances 


Just before the war he was out ofa 
job, and began to fall into arrears. 
He was in the Territorials then, and 
when war broke out he was called up 


‘as a private, with a private’s pay. 


The arrears increased until there 
were three monthly instalments due 
last February. Then the Building 
Society issued a writ, claiming pos- 
session of the house—but the writ 
was not issued against Nevitt, the 
mortgagor, but against Mrs. Nevitt, 
it being alleged that she was unlaw- 
fully in possession of the house. 


Mrs. Nevitt did not put in an ap- 
perance in court, and did not have 
counsel -to represent her on_ this 
occasion —*but the Judge before 


Tins 
69 and I/- 
ELASTIC 
ADHESIVE PLASTER 


Always keep some Elastikon in your kit. 


to the,movement of fingers, knees and 
other joints. Extra adhesive, yet less 


painful to remove. 


Made only by JOHNSON & JOHNSON (Gt. Britain) 
Ltd., Slough and Gargrave 


Driver P. S——. (R.A.S.C.) writes: 

“ Taking advantage of your 
Free Advice Bureau, I should be 
pleased to have information on 
the undermentioned subject. 

“My wife died on May 28, 
leaving me with six children to 
maintain. Their ages range from 
five years to sixteen. 


““T wish to know if I can get 
exemption from future military 
service ; or, failing that,1f I am 
entitled to be put on home service 
in my home town, which 1s 
Plymouth. 


“ At the present moment my 
eldest daughter is giving attention 
to home duties, but I think that in 
the interest of my children and 
myself I should be at home to 
supervise their welfare. 


“* (Signed) 
Peso (he DER 


whom it came, Mr. Justice Farwell, 
refused to grant an order for posses- 
sion, saying it seemed to him a gross 
misuse of the powers of the court to 
make such an order. 

The Building Society appealed 
against this. The appeal came before 


IN REPLY TO YOURS— 


Among the several problems put to our Barrister Corre- 

spondent by readers, the one published and answered below 

is of general interest. Replies have been posted in all other 
cases. 


‘OUR BARRISTER REPLIES 


“In reply to your letter I would 
point out that once you are in the 
Army it is not normally possible to 
obtain your discharge ; and, being 
in the service of the King, you will 
have to go where you aresent. But 
it would be a very good idea for 
you to apply, through your C.S.M., 

. for an interview with your C.O. 

‘« At the same time, an interview 
with. the Welfare Officer who has 
been appointed for your district 
should be obtained if possible. All 
ranks are entitled to take advan- 
tage of the Welfare Department, 
which has been brought in to look 
after everybody’s interests. All 
matters dealt. with there are 
treated as strictly confidential. 

“* You will find that the military 
nowadays are always sympathetic 
where genuine cases are concerned, 
and willing to do all they can to 
help. 

“Tf, however, after following 
these recommendations, you 
should feel that there is further 
assistance we might be able to give, 
please don’t hesitate to write. 

’ again.” 


The services of our Legal Correspondent are free to members 
of H.M. Forces. Write to him c/o ‘ Reveille.” 


three judges of the Court of Appeal 
(the usual number), but they ad- 
journed it so that it could come be- 
fore a Court of five. __ 

Mrs. Nevitt, poor woman, had not 
entered an appearance. Said Lord 
Justice Scott: ‘‘She probably thought 


§ The Most Potent Germicide Known 


CORA 


eine discoveries are frequently 
made by accident; such was 
the case with iodine. Almost 130 
years ago a French nitrate manu- 
facturer called Courtois, while work- 
ing with ashes of seaweed in a copper 
pot, added some unusually strong 
acid to the mixture. He was sur- 
prised to notice the immediate ap- 
pearance of rich violet- coloured 
fumes, which formed into dark 
lustrous crystals on the cooler parts 
of his vessel. 


Although he didn’t know it then, Cour- 
tois had found one of the most valuable and 
indispensable substances available to man- 
kind. 

It was soon realized that this was a new 
chemical element. Chemists called it 
‘iodine,’ from the Greek word meaning 
‘‘ violet-coloured ’’ ; and to-day, the dis- 
eases which yield to iodine treatment can 
scarcely be counted. They are exceeded 
in number only by the variety of iodine 
compounds and derivatives which have 
been introduced to deal with them. 
Goitre, rheumatism, asthma, syphilis, 
leprosy, actinomycosis—the list could be 
extended indefinitely—all react success- 
fully to iodine medication. 


In the field of agriculture and veterinary 
medicine, iodine is equally important, 
conditions such as sterility, stillbirth and 
‘ hairlessness ’’ being directly due to in- 
sufficient amounts of iodine in the animals’ 
food. In technical industry, too, the 
applications of iodine are manifold. 


As an Antiseptic 


To the layman, however, the most 
familiar réle of iodine is its use as an 
antiseptic. The power which iodine has 
to check the growth of microbes is perhaps 
its most outstanding property. Jodine is 
the most potent germicide known, and even 
in extreme dilution will rapidly destroy 
almost any kind of micro-organism. It is 
the only chemical substance which will 
effectively sterilize the catgut used by sur- 
geons for sewing-up ‘wounds. In the 


(From the M.O.’s Notes) 


operating theatre it is applied to the skin 
to prevent the entry of disease germs 
through the operation wound; and for 
cuts, scratches, and other minor injuries, 
which are so often encountered during 
one’s daily work, it is painted freely around 
the injured part as the first line of defence 
against dangerous microbes. 


It is perhaps not so well known as it 
should be that the popular brownish- 
coloured antiseptic liquid known as “ io- 
dine’”’ or “tincture of iodine”’ is in 
reality solid crystalline iodine dissolved in 
potassium iodide and alcohol. 


The Chosen Solvent 


Ever since iodine was first used in medi- 
cine, over 100 yearsago, alcohol has always 
remained the solvent of choice. This is 
because it evaporates quickly, leaving an 
effective film of iodine on the treated area. 

It is a fact, however, that a solution of 
iodine and potassium iodide in water is 
even more effective as a germ-killer than 
a solution of iodine in alcohol. Although 
this has been known for forty years or 
more, only recently have steps been taken 
to market antiseptic solutions of iodine 
made up. with water instead of alcohol. 
These have the advantages of greater pene- 
trability, more even spread, and pain- 
lessness. , 

Two other important preventive uses of 
iodine are in throat pastilles and gargles to 
suppress infection which may have entered 
through the mouth, and for the steriliza- 
tion of drinking water. 


If the purity of drinking water becomes 
uncertain, take no chances—sterilize it. 
Add four or five drops of tincture of 
iodine to every quart of water, stir, and 
allow to stand for twenty minutes. This 
simple precaution kills bacteria and makes 
the water fit to drink. 

Although iodine was first discovered in 
seaweed, and can be extracted in quantity 
from that source, it is from northern Chile 
that more than three-quarters of the 
world’s supply are obtained. There, 
iodine is extracted as a by-product in the 


production of nitrate of soda, the all-. 


important nitrogenous fertilizer. Last 
year the world consumption of iodine was 
over 1,000 tons. Chile could, without 
difficulty, supply many times that amount. 
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REVEILDE, July 6, 1940 : 


In this article our 
Legal Correspon= * 
dent defines the ~ 
position of Mort- 
gages in War Time 


that it was so ridiculous to describe 
her as being unlawfully in possession 
that she took no notice.” 


The Court of Appeal then affirmed 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Farwell, 
setting aside the writ and the pro- 


ceedings, and warned the Society not — 


to try to add the cost of the case to 
the mortgage charges. 


The Position ¢ 
The position of mortgages in war- 


time is this: The mortgagee cannot — 


forclose (i.e., get possession without 
first obtaining the leave of the Court) 
—and leave will not be given if the 
mortgagor genuinely can’t pay and 
the inability is due to the war. This.is 
under the Courts Emergency Powers 
Act, which we explained in a previous 
article. 


But suppose the mortgagee wants 
to ask for leave and for all the cir- 
cumstances to be considered—and 
the mortgagor is abroad or on active. 
service, and does not appear for the 
hearing. Can the mortgagee then 
get’ leave “in default of appear- 
ance “ ? 


This in its turn cannot be obtained 
without the Court being fully in- 
formed of all the circumstances, and 
it would appear that mortgagees will 
not be allowed to take advantage of 
absence on active service to get round 
the law by taking proceedings a- 
gainst the wife. 


Now, more # 
than ever, 


the best value 
on the 
market 
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Cork-tipped as 
well as Plain 
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_Cyclops ” 
“how the 14-inch humans are going 
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Notes for “ Film Fans,” 
reproduced by permission 
of the B.B.C. from the 
Corporation's “ News - 
letter to the Forces” 
@ 
‘“DR. CYCLOPS ” 
(With Albert Dekker) 


N uncommon type of film, 
“Dr. Cyclops’’ is made by the 
same producer as “‘ King Kong.” 

It plays on the horror of being less 
than life-size, as opposed to the 
horror of meeting something far 


_ greater than life-size. 


A mad scientist, Dr. Thorkel, finds 
an enormous radium mine in. the 
Amazon jungle, and, after years of 
experimenting, finds a way of reduc- 
ing living things to about 14 inches 
high without killing them. His first 
successful experiment is on a horse, 
nd then he diminishes a party of five 
‘scientists who had turned up to 
help him. 

Trick Photography 

The trick photography is abso- 
Jutely amazing and extraordinarily 
clever. Actually, I couldn’t help 
thinking how much more successful 
“Gulliver's Travels’? would have 
been if they had used trick photo- 
graphy with ordinary people instead 


of using drawings. 


There’s a certain comic element in 


this mouse-eye’s-view of life, where 


even an ordinary cat or hen is a 
danger; and that’s the essential 
‘difference in the effect of this film 
‘and “ King Kong.” 


~ Always interesting 


_ That picture aroused a feeling of 
great horror. _ However, perhaps 


‘that’s a feminine point of view; 


“perhaps it didn’t arouse any horror 


a inmen. But I should imagine there 


swas, nevertheless, a great deal of 
“excitement for everybody. par’ Dr: 
there’s always interest in 


‘to get out of their difficulties, and 
cat always has some amusement about 
“jt. One very clever touch is the 
_ effect on a dog.when he finds his 
“master has dwindled, but still has 
‘the same-sized voice. 


a FY -~ There are no well-known stars in 


MG an DES Cyclops,” but Albert Dekker 


ives a suitably sinister impression 
“of the mad scientist. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE 
SEVEN GABLES 


(Margaret Lindsay and George Sanders) 


"THE next new show is “ The House 
of the Seven» Gables,” from the 
story by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
I’ve never read this novel, and 
I’m not sure that the film is going to 
encourage me to read it, either. I 
don’t think it would have been pos- 
sible to sit through it if it weren’t for 
some good acting by Margaret Lind- 
say and George Sanders. 


Deserves better parts 


Margaret Lindsay is so good that I 
couldn’t help wondering again why 
she doesn’t get more and better 
parts. In this story she has to start 
off as a gay and extremely pretty 
young girl who, when her fiancé is 
unjustly sent to prison for life, shuts 
herself away into the sinister and 
accursed house of the seven gables. 
And then, from a charming girl, she 
develops into an embittered, tight- 
lipped old maid. 


Better than Bette Davis 


This is the sort of part in which 
Bette Davis has “‘made a corner’”’; 
but I think Margaret Lindsay’s per- 
formance has more charm in the 
youthful stage, and equal power in 
acting throughout. 

The production as a whole has a 
slightly creepy and ghostly feeling, 
and if you like a slight chill in your 
bones you should see it. Otherwise, 
don’t. . 
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THE DARK COMMAND 


(John Wayne, Claive Tvevor and 
Walter Pidgeon) 


NOW for the American Civil War 

again. [ think the better of the 
new films with that background is 
“The Dark Command,” with John 
Wayne, Claire Trevor and Walter 
Pidgeon. (By the way, don’t con- 
fuse this with ‘‘ The First Rebel,” 
also starring John Wayne and Claire 
Trevor, which only appeared a fort- 
night ago. In that fortnight the two 
stars have jumped nearly a hundred 


years—from the War of Indepen- 


dence to the Civil War.) 


Real American Character 


This story is based on a real 
American character—William Quan- 
trell, a ruthless killer who took 
advantage of the war to form his 
own band of cut-throats into a 
marauding army which killed both 
sides indiscriminately. The real-life 
Jesse James was a member of the 
band also (the film of “‘ Jesse James,” 
which you may have seen last year, 
gave a rather whitewashed picture of 
this ruffian) and he stayed with 
Quantrell until the latter was killed. 


Excitingly produced 


It is an excitingly-produced film, | 


and Walter Pidgeon gives a very 
good performance as Quantrell, al- 
though perhaps not as villainous- 
looking as he might be; and John 
Wayne is grand as the cowboy who 
becomes Federal Marshal and has 
to track down Quantrell,. 
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SOLUTION 
TO 
“ REVEILLE” CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE No. 4 


Across.—z. Titanic. 7. Nazi. 8. Riot. 
9 sVeTON Ce LOWS VER. nt 2 NV LOM sere, 
Radio. 19. Adieu. 20. M-adam. 21, 
Elope. 22. Poser. 23. Oath. ‘28. Deal. 
30: He plcures. | SL, Nall. mgeiealy. 33, 
Pontoon. 

Down,—1. Mary. 2. Tide. 
Nine. '5..Crews. 6. Hole... ‘ro; ‘Torpeda. 
Ir. Red-coat. 13. Reissue. 14. Neutral. 
15. Comet. 16. Ridge. 17., Lamps. © 24. 
Arab. 25. Help. 26. Lion. 27. Hug-o. 
28. Dean. 29. Able. 


3. Tiff. 4. 


W-GOER 


“ Too much ‘ blood and 


thunder’ for these times,” 
says the B.B.C. critic 
of films reviewed below 


© 


VIRGINIA CITY 


(Errol Flynn, Miriam Hopkins, 
Randolph Scott and Alan Hale) 
“VIRGINI A CITY,” the other Civil 

War effort, has by far the more 
impressive array of stars, with Errol 
Flynn, Miriam Hopkins, Randolph 
Scott and Alan Hale heading the 
cast ; and it would have been a better 
film if only it had been shorter. 

There’s a good balance struck 
between North and South, with Erxrol 
Flynn for the North and Miriam 
Hopkins and Randolph Scott for the 
South; and the suspense is well kept 
up, as you're never quite sure which 
side is going to win in this particular 
episode. 


Fantastic Song 


Incidentally, Miriam Hopkins has 
what -is for her a very unusual part : 
she plays a cabaret entertainer, 
dances the can-can, and: sings a 
fantastic song called ‘“ The captain 
took his whiskers off and fried them 
for his tea.’”” Marlene Dietrich seems 
to have started a snowball with her 
cabaret girl in ‘‘ Destry Rides Again,” 
and I believe even Bette Davis is 
going from parts like Queen Eliza- 
beth to a Western film, 
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REVEILLE, suly 6, 1940 a 


CLUES ACROSS 
2. Gigantic tragedy of the past. (7) 
z ‘He’s' nasty, all right!’ (4) 
. 8. Quite‘an uproar, but mostly rot. > (4) 
? 9. Fortification. provides it. 


10. No one gets hurt when it’s blown up. 

oF Ag) 

12. It flies from a bungalow rendezvous. 

pe: (4) 

18.;Many famous people may be heard on 

_ ite, (5) 

19. How to say good-bye to that French 
girl. (5) 

20. Give the man a cuumber for the 
woman. (5) 

21. Fly in search of romance. (5) 


22. May’ be ropes. (5) 
23. Something to swear. (4) 
28. What a card player might do on the 
coast? (4) 
30. .{"Pure ice*’ (Anag.).... (7) 
. People who pay on it don’t take 


credit. (4) 
2. Generally. at the end. (4) 


. Just the right game for the R.E. (7) 


“REVEILLE” CROSSWORD No. 


Solution on Page 7- 


I 
2 
' 3. Found in a motor-boat, if fast. 
4 
5 


CLUES DOWN 


. Army girl? (4) 
. Change of diet. (4) 
. It’sfrequently seen before ten. 
. Company on board. (4) 
6. We’vevall heard of a better one. (4) 
. Weapon that goes by tube! (7) 
. Obviously a conspicuous soldier. (7) 
. This is necessary when ammunition is 
exhausted. (7) ° 
- Not engaged—but in a warlike sense 
(7) 
. It flies through the air with the 
greatest of ease. (5) 
. Range, or may be a dirge. (5) 
. They throw light on our gloom. (5) 
. Man found in a bar. (4) 
. Something to shout for when you’re in 
danger. (4) 
. Animal with wings! (4) 
. Embrace nothing for the author. 
. He might have been a Dane. (4) 
. End of acable. (4) 


(4) 


GUINEAS FOR GENIUS 


Competition for the Forces 


AN you compose a limerick ? Ifso, you 
may be able to make an easy guinea in 
-an odd moment. 


Here are the conditions, which are very 
simple. The word ‘‘ Reveille ’’ and the 
name of a product advertised in the current 
issue must be incorporated in your verse. 
Any number of limericks may be submitted. 
For convenience you may use the coupon 
opposite. At the same time, remember the 
Army Postal Regulations. 


Prize-winning entries will be published. 
The Editor’s decision relating to all aspects 
of the competition will be final and binding. 


Captain Wah 


PRINTED BY THE CHURCH ARMY PRESS, COWLEY, OXFORD, AND PUBLISHED BY W. R. HIPWELL, 


LIMERICK COUPON 
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(Fill in in Pencil) 
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Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
refunded, and if the information 


|may have been with him. Please 
PO.1009, 180, Fleet 


anne 


N this issue of Reveille we intro- 
duce a new feature—the BUREAU 
OF MISSING SERVICE MEN. 

Every fortnight we shall publish 
particulars of men in the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Force who have 
been ‘reported missing.’ Where pos- 
sible, portraits will also appear. If any 
comrade can give information regard- 
ing these men, will he please send all 
details immediately to Reveille, 180 
Postage will be 


proves to be of material value a 
reward will be made. 


Here is the first list : 


‘ Conder, 2nd Lieut. Peter J., Royal 
Corps of Signals. Last reported 
Central Base Depot, B.E.F., June 4, 
detailed to join a Scottish regiment. 
Any information. Please write Re- 
veille, CO.1004, 180, Fleet Street, 
EC. 4. 


> 


MacColl, The Misses C. and F. and 
Anne (two adults and_ child) 
Equfhen, near Boulogne. Any infor- 
mation concerning the whereabouts 
of these people, possible destination, 
etc., would be gratefully received by 
anxious relatives. Any member of 
the B.E.F. who was in Boulogne, and 
who may have some information, 
however slight, should write to 
Reveille, MA.1003, 180, Fleet Street, 


A A. 
ae 


Potter, Cpl. J. P. L., Royal West 
Kent Regt. Reported “ Missing ”’ 
May 2oth. His mother would be very 
grateful to hear from anyone who 


write Reveille, 
street, 1.C. 4: 


gee 
Roll, Pte. Gordon Wells, reported 
“Missing.” Any information from 
anyone who may have been with him 
would be gratefully received at this 
office. Reveille, RO.1o10, 180, Fleet 
Street, 1:Cr a. 
aN 
Sefton-Smith, Pte., of The Buffs. 
Last letter received May 2nd; now 
reported ‘“‘ Missing ”’ since May 17th. 
His parents anxiously await any news 


of him. Reveille,’ SE.1011, 180, 
Fleet Street, E.C..4. 
a 


Witt, 2nd Lieut. C. T., 1st Lothian 
and Border Yeomanry. This officer 
was last seen at St. Valery on or: 
about June 12th, and information 
concerning him would be gratefully 
received by his father. Write Re- 
veille, WI.1002, 180, Fleet Street, 


BUREAU OF 
MISSING SERVICE MEN 
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LIEUT. J: B. BUCHANAN 


Buchanan, n, 2nd Lieut. J. B. (por- 
trait above), The Royal Norfolk 
Regiment. Reported “ Missing.”’ 
His mother would be very grateful 
for any information from anyone who 
may have been with him, or who may 
have - seen him. Write Reveille, 
BU.1o01, 180, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
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THE GIRLS THEY 


LEFT BEHIND 
THEM — 
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CHERRY BLOSSOM 
BOOT POLISH 
IT GIVES SUCH A RICH SHINE 


TO SHOES AND KEEPS THEM 
WATERPROOF 


Chiswick Products Ltd., _London, W. 4 
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180 FLEET STREET, E.C, 4 


